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MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


[1] CLEMENT ATTLEE, former Brit- 
ish Prime Minister: “The gov’t in 
America is not really master in its 
own house. One often wonders who 
is the more powerful—Pres Eisen- 
hower or Sen McCarthy.”. 
[2] Pres DwicHt D EISENHOWER, On 
for’'gn policy: “We are trying to 
bring to men and women every- 
where the right to go to sleep 
without fear that before morning, 
before next wk, before next yr, an 
atomic bomb will come screaming 
down out of the air to destroy 
them and their homes.”...[3] Ex- 
Pres Harry S TRUMAN, addressing 
Missouri Gen’l Assembly: “I am 
not here to hang any hides on the 
fence. I sincerely hope and pray 
that all of us will get behind the 
President of the U S and back 
him up in for’gn policy, so that we 
may keep the peace of the world.” 

{4] WALTER. REUTHER, pres, 
Oro: “Peace in Korea should not 
bring a slump in U §S production 
and employment. There is enough 
work in America to last for the 
next 25 yrs.”. [5] Sir Hucu 


Quote of the Week 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Prime Minister, urging a meeting 
of leading world powers “on the 
highest level”: “I don’t see why 
anyone should be frightened at 
having a try. .. We might have a 
generation of peace.” 
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Casson, architect in charge of 
decorations for processional route 
of British coronation: “The coro- 
nation is actually 3 things: a re- 
ligious ceremony of great dignity; 
a fairy tale of a beautiful young 
queen in her gilded coach, and a 
nat’l whoopee party that permits 
everyone to dance in the street.” 

[6] Sen Wm E JENNER (R- 
Ind) commenting on purpose of 
Senate internal security subcom- 
mittee: “This is not a witch hunt; 
it is a rat hunt.”. [7] CHas E 
Witson, Sec’y of Defense, opening 
a photographic exhibition: “I wish 
it were as easy to cut some of the 
red tape in the Pentagon as it is 
to cut this ribbon.” 


British 
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It is difficult to judge the pros- 
pects of a Korean armistice from 
fragmentary news rep’ts. Strategi- 
cally-placed Administration  offi- 
cials are not talking; or more ac- 
curately, they are not saying any- 
thing when they talk. 

The significant fact remains that 
Malenkov did set the stage with 
his “peace offensive” in mid 
March. Certainly it is true that the 
Soviet can have peace when and if 
it is sincerely desired. A cease-fire 
can come quickly. (You recall the 
speed with which a _ preliminary 
exchange of prisoners was ar- 
ranged.) If a truce is to be ef- 
fected, the Soviet will grasp some 
face-saving formula, such as the 
proposal Gen Mark Clark is said 
to be transmitting. 

In the U S, quick legislative ac- 
tion would follow an armistice. Re- 
publicans are poised for action. A 
program of tax reduction can be 
absolutely assured with favorable 
Korea bulletins. 


Again we warn that a Korean 
truce affords no lasting solution to 
the complex and persistent Asian 
problem. Adlai Stevenson, in a 
rep’t of his world tour (Look, 5-19) 
says: “Maybe we will have to learn 
to think of Korea not as a point 
of decision, but as a checkpoint of 
Communist expansion, at least un- 
til we have regained the ideologi- 
cal offensive in Asia and the Red 


Shadow recedes. You can _ shoot 
Communists, but you can’t shoot 
poverty, ignorance and com- 
munism.” 


Immediate fears of an extensive 
communist invasion of Southeast 
Asia have been somewhat exagger- 
ated. Seasonally, the time is not 
propitious; nor is the enemy stra- 
tegically prepared for a full-fledged 
encounter. 


The foot soldier remains indis- 
pensable in invasion, but in a de- 
fense program we may see him 
playing a diminishing role. In our 
long-range planning increasing em- 
phasis is given to new atomic and 
electronic developments. The 
“push-button war” is rapidly be- 
coming a reality. It is thus that 
the West hopes’ eventually to 
counter superior enemy manpower 
and the Soviet challenge. 
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AGE—l1 
A woman begins to realize her 
age when people comment on how 


young she looks. — Sonnenschein, 
Bielefeld, Germany (QuoTE trans- 
lation). 
ART—2 


If there were no mediocrity in 
the arts, there would be no mas- 
terpieces——GEO F WHITCOMB, Ar- 
gonaut. 


ATOMIC AGE—3 

Whatever else comes out of it, 
63 ~will go down as the yr in 
which man lost his fear of atomic 
energy. Instead of repeating, zom- 
bie-like, that “modern man is ob- 
solete,” as he did after the uran- 
ium-triggered destruction of Hiro- 
shima, modern man has decided he 
is here to stay. The terms of his 
renewal lease on the planet in- 
clude the prospective use of atom- 
ic energy to provide the fuel to 
light his cities, power his factories, 
and propel his ships and even his 
planes. — JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, Bar- 
ron’s, 5-4-’53. 


CITIZENSHIP—Responsibility—4 
To the extent that you fail to 
help make the _ significance of 
American traditions understand- 
able to your neighbors, you have 
failed in your custodianship of the 
liberty of the children of America. 
—JOHN ANDERSON, Invention News. 


COURAGE—5 

Courage is grace under pressure. 
—ERNEST HEMINGWAY, quoted in 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. 





f/ 
“tHe who never quotes, is never quoted” 


DEFENSE—Cost—6 

You can put no price tag on sur- 
vival. The father who rushes his 
stricken child to the hospital never 
says, “Give her $10 worth of doc- 
toring.” He says with sudden in- 
sight into what is costly and what 
is not, “Save my little girl!”—Gas- 
RIEL Courier, Christian Herald. 





| ae 4 
ese 
Windshield Stickers 


They’ve traveled folks, 
evident 

From all those stickers show- 
ing, 

But, due to boasting where 
they’ve been, 

They can’t see where they’re 


it’s 


going. 

—VIRGINIA REE Mock, Voice 
Writing, hm, Thos A Edison of 
Canada Ltd. 7 
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DEMOCRACY—8 

People who mistake comfort for 
civilization, could as easily mistake 
regimentation for democracy.— 
Dairymen’s League News: 


DRINK—Drinking—9 

Since 1934, Americans have spent 
$18 billion for alcoholic beverages. 
This amount is large enough to 
build a $10,000 home for every 
family in 5 cities the size of N Y. 
—Survey Bulletin. 
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Washington 
Les & LIZ CARPENTER 





Bob Hope, emceeing White House 
Correspondents’ Ass’n dinner: “I 
understand we would have had 
smoked ham, but Sen Morse could 
not come.” Referring to a fellow 
golfer, Hope cracked: “The Presi- 
dent needs the exercise. He hasn’t 
had any since he pushed that piano 
down the hall.” (NoTE: Mamie is 
learning to play the organ; Ike is 
a harmonica enthusiast.) Ike led 
the applause when Hope, referring 
to World War II said: “Those were 
the days for the President—that 
was when he really had some 
power.” 


“ ” 


Senate Majority Leader Taft 
kept the Senate in session the 
other day until it passed one more 
bill—one setting aside Nat’l Health 
Wk. He explained the urgency: 
“We are already in the midst of 
Nat'l Health Wk.” 


“ ” 


Aircraft Industries Ass’n_ rep’ts 
Pres Eisenhower is 1st pilot ever to 
land in White House. He learned 
in °39; last piloted a plane in ’47. 


First ex-Pres to fly was Teddy 
Roosevelt. He went aloft in St 
Louis soon after leaving White 


House. Franklin D Roosevelt was 
lst to fly while in office. Truman 
was the flyingest—covered some 
135,000 mi’s while Pres. 


“ ” 


Rumor: Mary Pickford will soon 
be offered a gov’t post. 
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EDUCATION—10 

Education is not a pouring in of 
knowledge, but the acquisition of 
experience and philosophy. Educa- 
tion must be taken in small doses. 
—Wm G VrvaL, “My Estimate of 
an Educated Man,” Peabody Jnl of 
Education, 3-’53. 

Americans have evaluated Shake- 
speare and bookkeeping and de- 
cided in favor of bookkeeping.—Dr 
A WHITNEY GRISWOLD, president, 
Yale Univ. 


EDUCATION—Cost—11 

Our annual educational budget 
at present is less than one wk’s 
cost of the last war. . . If Amer- 
ica is to stand as the world sym- 
bol around which free men every- 
where can rally, we must be 
prepared to spend annually for 
education the cost of at least two 
or three wk’s of war.—WaLTER P 
REUTHER, pres, CIO. 


EFFORT—12 

The man who is content to 
scratch the surface will never do 
a polished job.—VINCENT ARGONDEZ- 
zi, Partners. 


FAITH—13 

No ray of sunlight is ever lost 
but the green which it awakes in- 
to existence needs time to sprout, 
and it is not always granted to the 
sower to see the harvest. All work 
that is worth anything is done in 
faith—ALBERT SCHWEITZER, quoted 
in Texas Outlook. 


GOD—and Man—1l4 

The truth is that whereas man 
in his essence is made in God’s 
image, he tends to remake himself 
in the image he has of God.— 
FRANK J SHEED, Society & Sanity 
(Sheed & Ward). 














Big news of the publishing world 
this wk is the decision of Collier’s 
to go bi-wkly after 65 yrs of con- 
tinuous publication as a wkly. 
While the assigned _ reason, 
“changed reading habits” may be 
true enough, the decision obviously 
reflects rising production costs in 
relation to advertising revenues. 
All mag’s are suffering; some more 
acutely than others. The malady is 


not apparent at a quick glance. 
The jnis look prosperous; some 
show substantial gains in adver- 


tising lineage. The rub is that pub- 
lishers have not been able to in- 
crease ad rates in proportion to 
fantastic production costs. In this 
light, the Collier decision may 
make sense. If they can cut me- 
chanical costs by producing half 
as Many issues per yr, at the same 
time holding most of their present 
advertisers, carrying’ a higher per- 
centage of advertising per issue, 
the picture may brighten. 

Purveyors of the printed word 
are just beginning to sense the 
precariousness of their position. 
TV presents a double threat. It 
subtracts from time given to read- 
ing, while also gnawing at adver- 
tising revenues. In the magazine 
and newspaper fields, the next 5 
yrs will see many more changes of 
schedule, mergers, suspensions and 
bankruptcies. 


Another quick-blossoming mag 
fades with current issue. Park 
East, founded 3 yrs ago as a sort 
of fashion-and-foibles medium 


for 





An 


old lady’s advice. on 
choosing a gardener: “Look at 
his trousers. If they’re patched 
in the knees, you want him; 
if they’re patched in the seat, 


you don’t.” 
Belfast. 


Farmer’s Jnl, 


ee 
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a limited metropolitan area, made 
a rapid rise from 8 to 170,000 cir- 
culation. But advertising failed to 
keep pace and “the strain on fi- 
nances makes further publication 
impracticable.” 


Several staff mbrs of the late- 
lamented Quick are taking brisk 
action to utilize the funeral meats 
of that midget mag in nourishing 
a new Off-spring, christened Tem- 
po. As Quick exits, with June 1 
issue, dime-priced Tempo _ will 
move on the stands, financed by 
Atlanta Lithograph Co, one of the 
Quick printers. No mail subscrip- 
tion campaign is planned, and 
there are no present plans for ad- 
vertising. 


You may recall that Life, some 
wks ago, ran a picture spread on 
Russian vs U §S planes. Aviation 
Wk, well regarded professionally, 
has been making quite an expose 
of the feature, asserting that most 
of the planes pictured were either 
“old and tired, or non-existent.” 
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HUMAN RELATIONS—15 

You must love men as they are, 
and not wait until they change in- 
to what you want them to be— 
FRIEDRICH KARL OTTO DIBELIUS, 
head of united German Evangeli- 
cal Church. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—16 

Is it young people who are com- 
mitting a large share of the crimes 
in this country? Go slowly on an- 
swering, even when you have sta- 
tistics. Actually not all crimes are 
reported. Many of those reported 
are never solved; no one knows 
the age of the guilty. There is 
reason to believe that most un- 
solved crimes are the work of ma- 
ture lawbreakers who are difficult 
to detect. On the other hand, it’s 
not surprising that a large pro- 
portion of those arrested are ju- 
veniles. Daring and inexperienced, 
they are more easily caught.—Vir- 
GIL W Peterson, Atlantic Monthly. 


KNOWLEDGE—17 

We are the best informed gener- 
ation that ever lived with the most 
primitive ideas of what to do with 
our information. We know how to 
blow up the world, but we don’t 
know how to govern it—A WHIT- 


NEY GRISWOLD, pres, Yale Univ, 
“The Liberal Arts at Mid-Cen- 
tury,” Sat Review, 5-9-’53. 


LIFE—Living—18 

It is a sad thing to begin life 
with low conceptions of it. It may 
not be possible for a young man 
to measure life; but it is possible 
to say, I am resolved to put life 
to its noblest and best’ use—T T 
MUNGER, Forbes. 


— 
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LOVE—19 
Why does the fact that the par- 
ent has supported or protected a 
child, sent him to camp and later 
to college, have anything necessar- 
ily to do with his loving the par- 
ent? It could as logically be ex- 
pected that the son should love 
the city traffic policeman on the 
corner who protects him from 
trucks or the army mess sgt who 
gets him his food when he is in 
the army. — RoLLto May, Man’s 
Search. for Himself (Norton). 





ae 4 
ses 
Donna’s Dictionary 


REGRETS: the right answers at 
the wrong time. 

FRIENDSHIP: a condition where 
familiarity breeds only content. 

GOOD SPORT: one who con- 
cedes the game without a 
shadow of a pout. 

MATURITY: a point at which 
you recognize how smart you 
can be and still be smart. 

—Donna WycGumM. 20 





— 
29 


MARRIED LIFE—21 

It’s easy to recognize a nagging 
woman . except when you see 
her in your mirror.—Dr CLIFForRD 
R Apams, “Making Marriage 
Work,” Ladies’ Home Jnl, 4-52. 


MODERN AGE—22 

Thirty yrs from now parents will 
be telling their children what 
tough times they had as kids walk- 
ing 100 yds to the nearest school 
bus stop, instead of leaving the 
front steps by helicopter.—Grit. 














Books run in cycles. Last yr we 
were surrounded, and _ all-but-in- 
undated by The Sea. Now, we have 
an Open Season for Sex. Began in 
Feb with Simone de _ Beauvoir’s 
The Second Sex (Knopf) trans- 
lated by H M Parshley. This is a 
scholarly number on the position 
and problems of modern woman. 
At $10 a copy, it is not likely to be 
found lying about in many sum- 
mer-resort hammocks. More _re- 
cently, we have The Natural Su- 
periority of Women (Macmillan) 
in which Ashley Montagu, the 
Rutgers Univ anthropologist builds, 
sometimes with rather flimsy ma- 


terial, the case that “women are 
actually better endowed than 
men.” The basic assertion will 


hardly come as a surprise to the 
married male. He has heard the 
story before. The Unfair Sez, by 
Nina Farewell (Simon & Schuster) 
deals, as you may have surmised, 
with shortcomings of the male spe- 
cies. The author has employed a 
nom de plume, which is perhaps 
just as well if she contemplates 
the future pleasures of male com- 
panionship. It is written with ton- 
gue in cheek, possibly to avoid 
biting that useful appendage and 
thus acquiring a vitriolic infection. 
Contains a good deal of element- 
ary counsel that is conventionally 
imparted thru Home & Mother 
channels (i e, the companion chap- 
ters, “Never Go to a Man’s Anpart- 
ment” and “How to Behave When 
You Get There.”) Still to come is 
the perennially-promised tome by 








the 
story of how a man thinks he 
lived.—MAvRICE SAMUEL. 


An autobiography is 





29 
Dr Alfred C Kinsey on The Serual 
Behavior of The Human Female. 
Dr Richard Armour teaches Eng- 
lish at Scripps College, writes 
scholarly books, lectures to high- 
brow groups, and in spare mo- 
ments, whittles a wkly poem for 
Quote. After a conscientious study 
of American history and ten-finger 
typing, he has turned out a highly 
hilarious record of our past, titled 
It All Started With Columbus, 
(McGraw-Hill). A couple of pref- 
eratory notes will give you a rough 
idea: “Nota bene: The author will 
appreciate assistance in eliminat- 
ing, in future editions, any accur- 
ate dates or undistorted facts that 
may have insinuated themselves 
despite the most painstaking re- 
search and proofreading.” “Apolo- 
gia: The author apologizes for be- 
ing unable to afford a ghost writ- 
er, which explains the lack of a 
distinctive prose style.” 


An RAF officer commanding 350 
airmen at Ridgewell, England, has 
banned the reading of comic books 


at the base because they are “not 
manly enough.” Alas for Super- 
man, and sundry sissies of the 
stellar realms! 


ere eeees 
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Beau Brummell 


That the gentlemen of your ac- 
quaintance do not journey to the 
marts of trade apparel’d in coats 
of ungainly length and monstrous 
weight is due primarily to the in- 
genuity and persistence of a man 
born 175 yrs ago. He popularized a 
garment differing only in slight 
degree from the suit coat of our 
modern day. Brummell was his 
name—Geo Bryan Brummell. We 
know him familiarly, and perhaps 
a bit contemptuously as “Beau 
Brummell.” Our contempt springs 
from a singular circumstance. 
Some 50 yrs after Brummell died, 
an American playwright, Clyde 
Fitch, wove fragments of his life 
into a comedy, called Beau Brum- 
mell. This play made the name 
synonymous with “fop” or “dandy.” 
Brummell was, however, a man of 
some considerable character and 
wit. Lord Byron once placed him 
amongst the “3 great minds of the 
19th Century.” Says Brummell’s 
biographer, Capt W Jesse: 


He was a beau in the literal 
sense of the word—‘fine, hand- 
some.” As an auxiliary to his suc- 
cess in society, he determined to 
be the best-dressed man in Lon- 
don. . The whim, however, was 
of short duration, and, scorning to 
share his fame with his tailor, he 
soon shunned all external peculi- 
arity, and trusted alone to that 
ease and grace which he possessed 
in a remarkable degree. 
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PEACE OF MIND—23 
Peace of mind is a great gift, 
yet no one can confer it upon the 


individual except himself. — JoxHN 
ALAN APPLEMAN, “Now Is_ the 
Time,” Rotarian, 5-’53. 


PERSPECTIVE—24 

Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor 
who created the tremendous Mount 
Rushmore Memorial, was once 
asked if he considered his work 
perfect in detail. “Not today,” he 
repl’d. “The nose of Washington 
is an inch too long. It’s better 
that way, tho. It will erode to be 
exactly right in 10,000 yrs.”—Ezecs’ 
Digest, syndicated by Cambridge 
Assoc’s, Boston. 

Specialism is open to the dan- 
ger that its possessor loses in 
width of horizon what he gains in 
intensity of gaze—HarRoLtp LASKI, 
Personnel & Guidance Jnl. 


PRAYER—25 

Prayer is a breath of fresh air— 
much else, of course, but certainly 
this. It is inspiration on a hilltop 
for new toiling on the _ plain.— 
Megiddo Message. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—26 
Sermon definitions: 
Smorgasbord sermon: A little of 
everything and nothing very solid. 
Confectioner’s sermon: Like a 
wedding cake with candy chateau, 
gardens of angelica and hearts of 


purest whipped cream; sweet but 
not much nourishment. 
Jericho sermon: In which 


preachers have implicit faith that 
if they march around the outside 
of a subject seven times making a 
loud noise, the walls will fall down. 
—HALFrorp E Luccocx, Yale Univ, 
Christian Advocate. 




















Nat'l Flag Wk (8-14) 


June 7—The modern male owes 
much of his present sartorial ap- 
pearance to a man born 175 yrs 
ago today. Geo Bryan Brummell 
(“Beau” Brummell) British arbiter 
of fashion, popularized the modern 
dress coat. Had you been a 
television enthusiast 15 yrs ago, 
you could have seen a telecast of 
Susan and God, with Gertrude 
Lawrence, the list play ever tele- 
cast with the original Broadway 
cast. It was sent out from the 
NBC studio in N Y C. 


June 8—On this date, 125 yrs ago, 
was published Birds of America, 
the lst vol by John Jas Audubon. 
(If you chance to run across a 
copy in the attic during spring 
housecleaning don’t, for goodness 
sake, pass it on to the trashman. 
You can buy quite a library with 
the sum a collector will gladly 
give.) 


June 9—Feast of St Columba... 
“Pay-as-you-go” tax legislation, 
providing for withholding of in- 
come tax at source, effective 10 yrs 
ago. . . 5 yrs ago Pres Truman 
characterized the 80th (‘“do-noth- 
ing”) Congress as “‘the worst we 
ever had.”. Women’s Army 
Corps integrated with regular U S 
Army, 5 yrs ago. 


June 10—Telegraphic communica- 
tion between N Y and Chicago 
estab 105 yrs ago. .. Geo M Pull- 


Week of 


man invented the “sleeping car” 
95 yrs ago. lst major league 
baseball player to pitch 2 succes- 
sive no-hit, no-run games was 
Johnny Vander Meer of Cincinnati 
Reds. He shut out the Boston Bees 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers. st 
game played 15 yrs ago today. 


June 11—Feast of St Barnabas. 
Rockefeller Foundation char- 
tered, N Y C, 40 yrs ago. 


June 12—Spirit-of-the-Law Day. 
lst animated cartoon, em- 
ploying present-day techniques, 
was The Dachshund, released 40 
yrs ago today. . . lst bombing raid 
by an American air unit occurred 
35 yrs ago (96th Bombardment 
Squadron, stationed in France.) 


June 13—Feast of St Anthony of 
Padua. The famous “1000-mile 
horse race” started 60 yrs ago to- 
day. The course: from Chadron, 
Neb to Chicago. Winner arrived at 
9:30 A M June 27; next 2 con- 
testants at 11:15 A M and 1:21 
P M. .. The War Revenue Act of 
1898 (Spanish-American War) 
brought our Ist inheritance tax, 
together with taxes on tea, tobac- 
co, liquor and amusements. Enact- 
ed 55 yrs ago today. Harold 
(“Red”) Grange, one of the great 
football heroes of yesteryear, born 
50 yrs ago today. . . Home Owner’s 
Loan Corp’n authorized 20 yrs ago. 
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There is a relatively new labor 
philosophy of which you should 


take note. Union leaders assert 
that the worker must, in future, 
profit more directly, and more lib- 
erally in what are termed “prod- 
uctivity increases.” 

Admittedly, these “productivity 
increases” result largely from the 
use in industry of more effective 
mach’y. The trend is highlighted 
in a new book, The Worker’s Story, 
just issued by the Labor Dep’t to 
mark its 40th anniv: “It has been 
estimated that in ‘10 the total en- 
ergy supply of the U S was made 
up of 1 part human labor, 4 parts 
animal labor, 7 parts mechanical 
labor. In ’45 it was 1 part human, 
1 part animal and 20 parts me- 
chanical labor. . . More and more 
work in almost every kind of job 
is being done by machines.” 

Since there is now more produc- 
tion, thru the combination of man 
and machine, labor’s contention is 
that the man must get the reward. 
Management responds that if gains 
are to go exclusively, or chiefly to 
the man at the machine, he would 
be the only consumer to benefit by 
industrial progress. Such a system 
would bar generally lower prices 
and stall the incentives that nor- 
mally drive industry toward great- 


er production. Why, they ask, 
should fortunes be risked in de- 
signing, testing and _ installing 


mach’y if the profit goes primarily 
to the man who pulls a lever or 
pushes a button? ' 


- 
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RELIGION—27 

An Englishman who boasted that 
he did not believe in God, arriving 
on the Fijis saw the natives going 
to church with Bibles in their 
hands. He exclaimed, “You fools, 
the Bible is worthless and Christ 
is but imagination.” To this a sim- 
ple native teacher ans’d, “Well, 
then, a worthless book and an 
imaginary man have saved your 
life. If you had come here before 
we knew of them, right now we 
would be serving you for supper.” 
—DickK BLANCHARD, Wesleyan Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


RESOURCES—Personal—28 

A few yrs ago Adm Richard E 
Byrd spent long, lonely mo’s in 
the fearful, frozen solitude of Ant- 
arctica. There he made a personal 
discovery as important as any he 
ever made in his geographical ex- 
plorations. After he got safely back 
home, he described it in these 
words: “Few men during their 
lifetime come anywhere near ex- 
hausting the resources dwelling 
within them. There are deep wells 
of strength that are never used.”— 
Whatsoever Things, Stetson Univ. 


RETROSPECTION—29 

There is always something pro- 
saic about the requirements of to- 
day. Reminiscence alone is poetic. 
—FRANZ GRILLPARZER quoted by 
BRUNO E WERNER, Modern Archi- 
tecture in Germany (Bruckmann, 
Munich). 


SCIENCE—30 

It is only lack of knowledge and 
of imagination that still causes 
some men to think that we are 
rearing the end of the road either 
in the physical or biological sci- 
ences, or in their applications.—H 
J MILLER, Science Digest. 

















SELF—Analysis—31 

The person of tomorrow must 
have ability to live with himself. 
This assures inner strength to do 
what is right in mat’l and human 
relationships. Its fruits are peace 
of mind and serenity of being.— 
RoceR M KyYeEs, Sec’y of Defense, 
Industrial Arts & Vocational 
Education. 


SPEECH—S peaking—32 

There is a story at UN hgats 
that Hector McNeil, the canny 
Scot, once asked Andrei Y Vyshin- 
sky, then Russian For’gn Minister, 
why he was more effective when 
speaking extemporaneously than 
when reading. 

“When I speak extemporaneous- 
ly,” Vyshinsky repl’d, “it’s me 
speaking.”—UN World. 

Of the sounds the human ear 
cannot hear, it is a sad fact that 
none are made by the human 
tongue.—Banking. 

Most after dinner speakers are 
men. Women can’t wait that long. 
—Cracklings, hm, Stark & Wetzel. 


STATESMANSHIP—33 

True statesmanship is the art of 
changing a nation from what it is 
into what it ought to be—W R 
ALGER, Execs’ Digest, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


SUCCESS—Failure—34 

Being humble involves the will- 
ingness to be reckoned a failure 
in everyone’s sight but God’s.— 
Roy M Pearson, Here’s A Faith 
for You (Abingdon-Cokesbury’. 


TELEVISION—35 


Televisio, is nothing but a 
Brownie camera with a _ $50,000 
lens.—JaCK CARTER, radio program. 





Hien ws 


A group of Scottish lawyers in 
Edinburgh now recommends that 
each husband pay his wife 10% of 
his gross income for household 
work done, and suggests that the 
employers withhold the sum from 
the husband’s wage and pay it di- 
rectly to the wife.—Libelle, Dussel- 
dorf (Quote translation). 
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TEMPERANCE—36 

“Be moderate” applies to 
guage as well as liquor. — 
RINEY, Church Mgt. 


lan- 
EARL 


TROUBLE—37 

Never bear more than one kind 
of trouble at a time. Some people 
bear three kinds—all they have 
had, all they have now, and all 
they expect to have—E E HALE, 
Signs of the Times. 


UNITED NATIONS—38 

The UN is like an iceberg—since 
only about one-seventh of what 
takes place is visible—UN World. 


WAR—Peace—39 

In the 164 yrs since Geo Wash- 
ington became our lst President 
. the U S has been at war 
about 10% of the time; at 
peace 90% of the time. We did not 
build a great country because of 
those yrs we were at war—but in 
spite of them. — The Exchange, 
N Y Stock Exchange. 


just 


WORRY—40 

Worry is merely putting today’s 
sun behind tomorrow’s cloud.—Hat 
CocuHran, Execs’ Digest, syndicated 
Boston. 
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A cook came home after mid- 
night from a_ revival meeting, 
shouting at the top of her voice. 
Her employer, roused from _ bed, 
let her in the door. 

“This is all foolishness,” said the 
mistress of the house. “Religion 
shouldn’t be so noisy. Tell that 
preacher of yours to give a sermon 
on the building of King Solomon’s 
temple, which arose without even 
the sound of a hammer. And re- 
member that real religion is quiet 
and peaceful.” 

“Heavens, ma’am,” answered the 
cook. “We ain’t aimin’ to build us 
no temple yet. We is just blastin’ 
now!”—Dan BENNETT. a 


“ ”» 


A cabby of the old school was 
driving a humorous American 
around Edinburgh. Pointing with 
his whip, he exclaimed: 

“That’s John Knox’s house!” 

“John Knox?” said the visitor. 
“John Knox! Say, who was John 
Knox?” 

With a look of unutterable 
amazement not unmixed with pity, 
the cabby turned slowly around 
and fixed an eye on the American. 

“Great Scot, man!” he exclaimed. 
“Have ye never read yer Bible?” b 


“ ” 


Eight-yr-old Laura was over- 
heard talking to a girl friend in 
the living room. “Oh, yes,” she 
said, “my mother is a maniac. She 
doesn’t have enough blood.”—wMil- 
waukee Jnl. c 
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S BEst 


A wealthy gentleman adver- 
tised for the services of a 
chauffeur. He selected 3 of the 
likeliest applicants and _ took 
them to a cliff-top near his 
home. 


Each in turn was asked how 
close he thought he could drive 
to the precipice. The lst man 
boasted that he could drive to 
within a few inches of the 
cliff. The 2nd more modestly 
estimated about a couple of ft. 
The 3rd man gulped nervously 
and said he wouldn’t drive 
within a mile of the place. He 
got the job! 
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A camera enthusiast went big- 
game hunting in Africa. One of 
his companions was chased by a 
lion, and fled for camp with the 
beast at his heels. 


As the poor fellow ran he heard 
a shout, and looked hopefully to- 
ward the thicket whence the sound 
came, for he thought help was at 
hand. 

But it was the camera man who 
came bounding forth with his cam- 
era raised, “Hold on, there,” he 
yelled. “Slower! You’re too far 
ahead. I can’t get you both in.”— 
Tit-Bits, London. d 


ou can use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 











The story goes that Clare Boothe 
Luce was granted an interview of 
30 min’s by the Pope. She talked 
for 29 of them continuously before 
the Pope’s chance came. “But Mrs 
Luce,” he said gently, “I am a 
Catholic already.”—-MAWNAN SMITH, 
Everybody’s Wkly (London). e 
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Washington Words 


Co-ordinator: Chap with a 
desk between 2 expediters. 

To Expedite: To compound 
confusion with commotion. 

Program: Any assignment 
that can’t be completed with 
one phone call. 

Implement a Program: To 
hire more people and expand 
the office. 

Activate: To make more cCar- 
bons and add more names to 
the transmittal memo. 

Channels: The trails left by 
interoffice memos. 

—Rep ALLAN O HUNTER (R- 
Calif) in a newsletter to con- 
stituents. f 
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A fellow looked away from the 
wrestling matches long enough to 


notice that his wife was busily 
knitting a tiny garment. 
“Why, Honey,” he_ exclaimed, 


“why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Calm yourself, Buster,” said the 
little woman. “I’m knitting myself 
a new bathing suit.”"—Seng Fel- 
lowship News. g 





. & 


Saag, 


In the suburban community, no- 
body’s social standing is as low as 
that of the householder who has 
no motor on his lawn mower.— 
Boston Globe. 


“ ” 


If more people had hobbies, says 
a psychiatrist, he would have fewer 
patients. But there would still be 
the woman whose hobby is going 
to psychiatrists. — Sen SOAPER, 
NANA Syndicate. 


“ ” 


If you’ve spaded a garden, you 
know what's meant by “growing 


pains.” — Arcadia (Wis) News- 
Leader. 
Atlas held the world on his 


shoulders. He was too wise to try 
to finance it—Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate. 


“ ” 


An old-timer is one who remem- 
bers when a good appetite was en- 
couraged—not budgeted. — Epw H 
DRESCHNACK, Sat Evening Post. 


“ ” 


No wonder Rip Van Winkle was 
able to sleep for 20 yrs. His neigh- 
bors did not have a radio.—CLAUDE 
EamMEs, Elkhorn (Wis) Independent. 


“ ” 


Sometimes a driver with a pretty 
dimple in her cheek can put an 
ugly One in your fender. — O A 
BATTISTA. 
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It’s awfully hard for a man with 
a spendthrift wife to keep his 
sense of balance when their joint 
checking account shows a balance 
of cents. 


“ ” 


It’s the bird who'll feather her 
nest that makes today’s girl happy 
as a lark. 


“ ” 


Pity the poor baldheaded man 
paying today’s barbershop 
price for a light fringe trim. 


“ ” 


Bobo Holloman, who pitched a 
no-hit game for the St Louis 
Browns against the Philadelphia 
Athletics, says that it was “a hum- 
bling experience”. The Athletics 
realize what he means, no doubt. 


“ ” 


From today’s dictionary: BILLION: 
Internat’l pocket money. 


“ ” 


Today’s Mother (to prodigal 


son): “There’ll always be a table 
lamp in the picture window for 
you!” 


“ ” 


“Safe and sensible weight reduc- 
tion should begin with a visit to 
your doctor,” says an insurance ad- 
vertisement. Yes, if you carry any 
money with you he'll see to it that 
you weigh a lot less when you 
leave him after your first visit. 
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Mother sent little Willie over to 
play at his cousin’s house. When 
he ret’d almost immediately, she 
wanted to know why. “Well, some- 
thing told me Aunt Mary didn’t 
want me,” he said. 

“Did she say so?” 

“No-o,” Willie said, “but she put 
me out on the porch and then 
locked all the doors.” — Dizie 
Roto Mag. h 


“ ” 


The prof of literature from a 
large univ was negotiating for 
some time with a ladies’ literary 
club in Maine, with the idea of 
giving the club a lecture on Chau- 
cer, on which he is a distinguished 
authority. Then, one day, he rec’d 
the following note from the pres 
of the club: 


“We have decided to give a 
baked bean dinner instead.”—Wall 
St Jnl. i 

The employer, suspecting his 


sec’y of leaving the office before 
quitting time at 5 p m, ret’d un- 
expectedly from one of his many 
business trips. The next morning 
when the white collar girl reported 
for work she found this curt note 
from her peeved employer: “I 
came into the office at 5 o’clock 
yesterday and felt your chair. It 
wasn’t even warm!”—Philnews, hm, 
Phillips Petroleum Co. j 


“ ” 


The orator, addressing a st- 
corner gathering, was saying: “.. . 
and I shall free you from Nazism, 
from Socialism, from Commu- 
nism—” 

Came a voice from the crowd: 

“Would you have anything 
against rheumatism?”—NANA. IW 

















A 4-yr-old boy was told a story 
about a little boy who had an ex- 
citing adventure. When the story 
was finished, he asked, “But where 
was the boy’s mother?” 

“The story didn’t mention his 
mother,” the story-teller said. 
“Perhaps his mother was dead.” 

Concluded the small boy: “I'll 
bet she was killed in a nervous 
wreck.”—Dizie Roto. Mag. 1 





Addendum To Joyce Kilmer 


Trees Undergo Rigid Tests to Be 
Telephone Poles——Newspaper head- 
line. 

A tree may have the trunk and 
branch 
To do its stuff in yard or ranch, 
May have what it requires 


For growing broad and growing 
big 

And sprouting leaves from every 
twig, 


But not for stringing wires. 


A tree may form a roost for birds 

And furnish poets fancy words, 
May look the part, no doubt, 

Yet though it does its very best 

Flunk sadly when it takes the test 
A.T.&T. puts out. 


A tree may be correctly made 

To bear its fruit and cast its shade 
But fail its final role. 

For only God can make a tree 


And often, then, not perfectly 
Enough to be a pole. 


She had been late to school ev- 
ery morning for a wk and repeated 
warnings ‘from the principal had 
no effect. Finally, the attractive, 
but slightly dizzy teen-ager was 
called into the principal’s office. 

“Janet,” he said in exasperation, 
“T am tired of talking to you about 
your tardiness. I am going to sus- 
pend you from school for three 
days and you will get a 10% cut 
in your grades. When would you 
like to begin this time off from 
school?” 

“Well, if it’s all right with you,” 
she drawled lazily, “I’d like to use 
up this time being late to school 
for the rest of the semester.”— 
Indiana Teacher. m 


“ ” 


Several children in the kinder- 
garten class were discussing the 
large families they came from. My 
nephew, not to be outdone, told 
his teacher and classmates that he 
too had a large family—a mommy, 
a dad, a little brother, a bird, and 
about twenty fishes—‘“and all of us 
are boys except my mother.”—Mrs 
HucH W Coates, Christian Science 
Monitor. n 


“ ” 


A catalog sent out by a large 
mail-order firm found its way to 
an isolated farmhouse. In a few 
days the mail order people re- 
ceived a laboriously written letter 
asking about a farm implement. 

A typewritten answer was 
promptly dispatched, to which 
came this aggrieved reply: “You 
don’t need to print your letters to 
me. I can read writin’.”—Capper’s 
Wkly. 0 
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Quel ler 


Gov CHRISTIAN A HARTER, Mass, 
when informed that his dinner 
partner, Gov Herman Talmadge, o/ 
Ga, had the mumps: “I have al- 
ways been in favor of closer bonds 
between North and South, but this 
is one connection I can do with- 
out.” 1-Q-t 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, editor of 
Punch, British humor mag: “In 
America sex is made the subject of 
humor. In England, our humor is 
more subtle and traditional.” 2-Q-t 


“ ” 


SUNSHINE SUE, “queen of the hill- 
billies”: “There is a lot of conflict 
and confusion in the world. Folks 
need our kind of music to bring 
them peace of mind.” 3-Q-t 





Underground 
can be 


system 


ft apart, connect with tubing. 
Spade up a little “V” slot, bury 
system, then tamp lawn back to- 
gether. Rustproof, lasts a lifetime. 
Eight heads, 100 ft tubing, for av- 
erage lawn, costs $39.50. (BACO, 
201 N Sycamore, Santa Ana, Calif) 

Bulb planter that cuts neat 
round holes and extracts. dirt core. 
Simply grasp the tool handle and 


Note here items of special interest in this issue 
Use Comprehensive Index, 


File QUOTE for future reference. 


Mews of 


sprinkling 
installed with screwdriver, 
knife and spade without damaging 
the lawn. Put sprinkler heads 10 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





step down on a projection near 
the base. It insures that all bulbs 
are planted at same depth. (Pop- 
ular Mechanics, 200 E Ontario St, 
Chicago 11, Ill) 

Weed dabbler mfr’d by Electro- 
Line Products Corp’n, Saukville, 
Wis, will take the backache out of 
weed control. A cellulose sponge 
and weed killer container are at- 
tached to a 30-in handle. Co 
claims it will kill weeds without 
destroying large patches of grass. 
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